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The A. F. of L. Convention 


The American Federation of Labor convention at San 
Francisco October 1-12, 1934, endorsed several measures 
which may have far-reaching effects on the structure and 
policy of the American Labor movement. 


Perhaps the most important measure was the action 
taken to further the organization of industrial unions. 
The recent organizing campaign has indicated the neces- 
sity for a form of organization adapted to the conditions 
in mass production industries where the vast majority of 
workers are semi-skilled or unskilled and ineligible for 
membership in craft unions. To deal with this situation 
the executive counsel of the A. F. of L. is authorized to 
issue charters to national or international (covering Can- 
ada as well as the United States) unions in the automo- 
bile, cement, aluminum and “such other mass production 
and miscellaneous industries” as is necessary to further 
the development of organized labor. In other words 
organization in the industries mentioned seemingly has 
proceeded to a point where national or international 
unions can be established and as unions in other indus- 
tries are ready for charters the council can grant them. 
In the iron and steel industry the council is ordered to 
carry on a special campaign of organization to reach the 
500,000 workers of that industry, an indication of the 
conviction that the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers has shown itself unequal to the 
task and that it has not put enough emphasis on organiz- 
ing the semi-skilled and unskilled. 

However, the council must “formulate policies” which 
will protect the jurisdictional rights of craft unions where 
the lines of demarcation between crafts are distinguish- 
able. Furthermore, when industrial unions are chartered 
the A. F. of L. “for a provisional period” will “direct 
the policies, administer the business and designate the 
administrative and financial officers of such newly organ- 
ized unions.” No limit is set on the provisional period. 

How new unions will respond to this tutelage is very 
uncertain. National and international unions which are 
members of the A. F. of L. are autonomous bodies. If 
a union is not satisfied with the policies of the A. F. of L. 
it can withdraw and continue as an independent body, 
even if by so doing it loses its charter from the A. F. 
of L. However, those who sponsored the provision for 
putting newly formed unions under tutelage felt that it 
was necessary because of the difficulty of finding leaders 
with sufficient experience, business ability, foresight and 
judgment to conduct their affairs. It is possible, further- 
more, that the provision may contribute in an important 
way to centralizing control in the labor movement. 


Those in control of the machinery of an organization 
have a decided advantage over those who would lead a 
rank-and-file movement for reorganization. This would 
hinder the process of making leaders responsive to rank- 
and-file sentiment and make it difficult to establish an 
independent existence if the rank and file were dissatisfied 
with A. F. of L. policies. 

Another important action of the convention was the 
enlargement of the executive council. For a long time 
the council has consisted of the president, secretary, trea- 
surer and eight vice-presidents who were leading officials 
in various unions. Many efforts had been made previ- 
ously to enlarge the council because a considerable num- 
ber of unionists felt that it was too much a closed cor- 
poration and had too much power in formulating and 
enforcing policies. The advocates of enlargement wanted 
greater representation among the unions and demanded 
a council of 25 members. The action taken provided for 
18 members, or the addition of seven vice-presidents. 
The newly elected vice-presidents were Daniel J. Tobin 
of the teamsters’ union, William L. Hutcheson of the car- 
penters’ union, George L. Berry of the printing pressmen’s 
union, John L. Lewis of the coal miners’ union, David 
Dubinsky of the ladies’ garment workers’ union, Harry 
C. Bates of the bricklayers, masons and plasterers union, 
and Edward J. Gainor of the letter carriers’ union. 


Some observers think that this enlargement of the coun- 
cil is preliminary to further increases in membership and 
that in the offing there is in process of formation a “pro- 
gressive” block of unions which will demand more far- 
reaching policies for the improvement of labor conditions. 

One of the most striking features of the convention 
centered around the dispute between unions in the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the A. F. of L. Jurisdictional 
disputes, particularly among the building craft unions, 
have been one of the most serious problems in the labor 
movement. For some time, due to jurisdictional difficul- 
ties, the electrical workers’, the carpenters’, and the brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers’ unions have not been mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Department. Last spring 
they applied to the executive council of the A. F. of L. 
for affiliation with the Department and were admitted so 
that they could work more effectively for the elimination 
of jurisdictional disputes under the new code and plan- 
ning division of the building industry as approved by 
the NRA. 

The Building Trades Department which held a conven- 
tion previous to the A. F. of L. convention refused to 
seat the delegates of these unions. The executive coun- 
cil ruled that the action was illegal and was sustained by 
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the convention. The council announced that it would 
continue its efforts to compose the differences between 
the unions but if it was unsuccessful it would call a con- 
vention of the Building Trades Department within 45 
days after the adjournment of the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion. .\t that convention the president of the A. F. of L. 
will preside and the business transacted will be legal and 
binding upon cll affiliated unions. In case the unions 
which previously constituted the Department object to the 
action taken in the convention they may withdraw. This 
would seriously disrupt the Department. 

Besides the Building Trades Department the .\. F. of 
L. has three other departments,—the metal trades, rail- 
way, and union label. The creation of other departments 
for workers in the apparel trades, food industry, print- 
ing trades, and the mining industry is under considera- 
tion. The grouping of unions into departments suggests 
the merging and amalgamation of crafts in similar fields 
in order to attain something of the strength possessed by 
industrial unions having the majority of the workers in 
one industry. That this tendency is likely to grow is sug- 
gested by the action of the convention in demanding rep- 
resentation on code authorities, enforcement of Section 
7-a (the collective bargaining provision of the Recovery 
Act) and the outlawing of company unions. The im- 
provement of the status of labor for collective bargaining 
is regarded as necessary if labor is to be an active part- 
ner in the supposed pirtnership of government, industry 
and labor under the New Deal. 

The convention announced its intention of making the 
six-hour day and the five-day week effective at existing 
rates of pay in order to increase employment and dis- 
tribute more purchasing power among the workers. 
What cannot be accomplished in this respect by the 
organization of labor will be sought through legislation. 

Some unions admit Negroes to membership and some 
do not. In an effort to make the white workers appre- 
ciate the fact that the exploitation of unorganized Negro 
workers ultimately affects the white workers by lowering 
wages, increasing hours and perpetuating adverse work- 
ing conditions, thus undermining the collective action of 
labor, the convention authorized a committee of five to 
investigate the conditions of Negro labor and report to 
the next convention. This is frankly an effort to edu- 
cate the unions which discriminate against Negroes and 
to make them realize that “if the corporations and trusts 
do not have constitutions preventing Negro workers from 
working for them, then organizations of labor should not 
permit color clauses and pledges to exist in their constitu- 
tions to prevent Negro workers from joining with white 
workers in the trade unions.” 

Much was said during the convention by trade union 
representatives from European countries to make Ameri- 
can unions realize what they can expect from a fascist 
regime. As a result of the interest aroused American 
unions are pledging many thousands of dollars for an 
international fund to aid the trade union victims of fascist 
action. Furthermore, the formal entry of the United 
States into the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations and the speech of Harold Butler, di- 
rector of the I. L. O., inviting fullest cooperation doubt- 
less will elicit among American unions greater interest in 
European labor matters. 

The Secretary of the A. F. of L. reported that over 
800,000 dues paying members have been admitted during 
the year ending August 31, 1934. This brings the total 
paid up members to over 2,926,000, or about the same as 
in 1929. However, there are many thousands of union- 


ists who have been excused from the payment of dues 
because of unemployment, sickness, etc. The executive 
council puts the total union membership at 5,650,000. 
They estimate that union membership would be 12,000,000 
if those who have voted for unions in elections under 
government boards were included. In view of the diffi- 
culties which organized labor has faced during the past 
vear the organizing campaign has brought relatively large 
results and lends encouragement to further efforts during 
the coming year. Further legislation will be sought from 
Congress which will diminish the handicaps to organizing 
the workers. 


Toward Farm Democracy 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has be- 
gun to hold informal referenda among farmers who have 
participated in the various production control programs. 
Announcement was recently made of the returns of a 
ballot conducted in 16 states among those who took part 
in the corn-hog program. About 1,200,000 farmers 
signed contracts in the 1934 program. Of these, 500,000 
farmers voted by means of an informal questionnaire 
submitted to them. The returns indicated that farmers 
were voting by 2 to 1 for the production control feature 
of the AAA. Those voting in the states of Kansas and 
Nebraska were opposed to the continuance of the pro- 
gram. In all other states favorable majorities were re- 
corded. In lowa the vote was about 3 to 1 for the plan; 
in Texas 9 to 1. 

Secretary Wallace expressed his disappointment, how- 
ever at the limited response to the government’s program 
of “economic democracy” for agriculture. He stated on 
October 17 that another poll would be taken and an effort 
made to get a larger proportion of participants to vote. 
Mr. Wallace has also said that the AAA operations and 
the drought had now reduced farm products generally to 
the point where further reductions in supply would be 
of no benefit to agriculture, but that control over produc- 
tion must still be exercised. Improvement of the far- 
mer’s position must now come, he said, through increasing 
output and through lower industrial prices for products 
which farmers must buy. 


In an address before the opening session of the Co- 
lumbia University Institute of Arts and Sciences, Mr. 
Wallace pointed out that the AAA program had now 
reached the point where production control in certain 
commodities would not need to be as rigid as in 1933 
and 1934. He emphasized, however, that unless there 
is a return of foreign purchasing power it would he fu- 
tile to endeavor to resume cultivation of acreage once 
used to produce crops for export. 


Effects of the Drought 


October reports from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture give in 
concise fashion the latest data in regard to the great 
drought of 1934. Many parts of the country have been 
favored with generous fall rains. They came too late in 
the drought area to meet the needs of the crops of 1934, 
but they did revive pastures and meadows, help potato 
crops and replenish wells and streams. The wet weather 
even delayed the seeding of winter wheat as well as the 
maturing and harvesting of cotton. 

The drastic reduction in the production of crops in the 
drought area has been partly offset by bountiful harvests 
in Southern and Far Western states. In addition, there 
are stored supplies which will be drawn on for food needs 
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during the winter. Indications are that the nation will 
have an ample food supply but that prices will be higher 
than those of the past two years. The full effect of the 
drought on retail food prices will probably not be felt 
seriously until next spring, when supplies of meats, dairy 
products and poultry products will probably be reduced. 
There seems to be no reason, however, for any substan- 
tial increases in consumers’ prices of bread, flour, fruits, 
vegetables and canned goods. 

Although there is no shortage of human food, there is 
a shortage of feed for live stock, and the most serious 
consequences of the drought are being felt in what are 
known as the live stock industries. Of corn and oats 
we have only half the average crop. Of hay there is the 
smallest crop in 15 years. By January 1, 1935, the na- 
tion will probably have 8 to 10 million fewer cattle than 
it had on January 1, 1934. This winter there will prob- 
ably be the smallest supply of hogs the nation has had 
for 20 years and very likely this condition will continue 
for about a year. 

In spite of the drought, the estimated total cash income 
of farmers during the month of August was about 
$572,000,000, including $73,000,000 in rental and benefit 
payments from the government, as compared with cash 
income of $413,000,000 in August, 1933. 


A Declaration by Rural Ministers 


A small group of rural ministers met in a special con- 
ference at Camp Shenawanna in Western New York, 
October 25-27, to review critical situations in their com- 
munities and to re-examine their functions as rural re- 
ligious leaders. Members were present from Ohio, New 
York and Pennsylvania. Among the actions taken was 
one calling upon the major denominational bodies within 
each state “to employ a community minded director 
whose function shall be the spiritual supervision of rural 
churches and to aid in the adjustment of competitive situ- 
ations.” These pastors stated that rural directors should, 
if necessary, be paid from missionary moneys now allo- 
cated to rural churches. They further held that these 
directors should constitute a cooperative commission to 
serve the rural churches. Among other duties should be 
the placement of ministers, particularly in non-competitive 
fields, and to train all ministers to become “community 
minded” rather than “sectarian minded.” 

The ministers felt that the rural church does not re- 
ceive enough by way of service either from denomina- 
tional or interdenominational agencies. Furthermore, 
there are “tensions” in the relationships between religious 
bodies in many local fields. They were aware of a seri- 
ous rural-urban conflict and of the fact that the church 
has as vet no program for dealing with it. 


More About Mortgages 


One aspect of the urban mortgage debt situation de- 
serves more serious consideration than it has received. 
The guaranteed-mortgage business as conducted by title 
and mortgage guarantee companies when subjected to in- 
vestigation under the Moreland Act in New York State 
has revealed practices which “range all the way from 
mistakes in judgment to fraudulent acts,’ the mere enu- 
meration of which utterly condemns the doers. The re- 
port is a case study in business ethics. Since the busi- 
ness has been concentrated mostly in New York the find- 


1 Summary of the Report of George W. Alger, Moreland Com- 
missioner, reprinted in New York Times, October 8, 1934. 
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ings of this investigation are of outstanding importance 
as affecting operations in the future. There is also the 
question whether the 300,000 holders of $800,000,000 
“guaranteed” first-mortgage certificates which they have 
been unable to liquidate will receive much or little reim- 
bursement for their investment. .\ majority of these 
certificates are held by conservative small investors who 
were attracted by the supposed safety of such securities, 
the loss on which may wipe out most of their life savings. 

Since 1885 the business had steadily increased until in 
1032 there were 47 companies with combined capital and 
surplus of SI84.000,000, but with $2,823,000,000 total 
guarantees outstanding, a very inadequate basis of pro- 
tection for such a vast amount of guarantees, particu- 
larly ina period of depression and forced liquidation. In 
New York State the law places no limit on the amount 
of contingent obligations a company may assume. In 
California ond Oregon where the amount of guarantees 
2 company may assume is limited to twenty times its capi- 
ta! stock the guarantee mortgage situation is substantially 
tle same as in New York. The only effort to set limits 
in New York was a bill introduced in 1927 fixing guar- 
antees to 10 times c:pital and surplus. The bill was 
killed, but its provisions are now being advocated as a 
means of control. Whether it would be adequate is ques- 
tionable in view of the fact that the law permits com- 
panies to have their entire funds invested in securities 
of the same kind as they are guaranteeing. 

Some of the certificates were based on mortgages on 
vacant land, untenanted buildings and other non-produc- 
tive properties which had been appraised far above their 
actual value. Since such mortgages “could not be sold 
to banks and insurance companies they were unloaded 
on the public in the form of guaranteed mortgage cer- 
tificates.” Furthermore, “millions of dollars of certifi- 
cates based on mortgages which were already in default, 
on which the propertv-owners were no longer making 
payments, were sold to the public.”* This statement is 
supported by the citation of operations of companies 
which not only issued certificates based on defaulted mort- 
gages but on “property against which millions of dollars 
of taxes and interest were in arrears.” 

Foreclosures were concealed from certificate holders 
and during 1930-1932 “the companies were paying out as 
interest on mortgages money which they never received 
from the mortgagors,”* money which was obtained by sell- 
ing more certificates. After the 18 month clause was in- 
voked, which permitted the companies to postpone pay- 
ment of principal on certificates, and after their guar- 
antee funds had been impaired, they not only carried on 
a campaign to sell more certificates but they paid hand- 
some dividends to their stockholders out of these receipts 
and “many officers and directors of some of these com- 
panies and their relatives and friends cashed their cer- 
tificates and mortgages. Others exchanged their certifi- 
cates for good whole mortgages.’ 

Commissioner Alger pointed out that many of the offi- 
cers and directors of the companies ran counter to Sec- 
tion 36 of the insurance law by selling mortgages to their 
companies, borrowing from them either directly or 
through companies which they controlled, selling title 
plants to their companies, and paying brokerage fees to 
themselves. He declared that in some cases the com- 
panies have been “overzealous in seeking [from certificate 


2Harold Seidman, “The Guaranteed-Mortgage Racket,” The 
Nation, New York, October 3, 1934. 
3 Repart of Commissioner Alger. 
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holders] releases [from their guarantees] and did not dis- 
close all the facts.” 


Furthermore, in 1933, after the portfolios of the com- 
panies had been stripped of government securities and 
many junior securities had accumulated which they had 
been unable to sell to savings banks and other financial 
institutions “the legislature accommodated these com- 
panies” by enacting a law “permitting these junior inter- 
ests to be counted in the guaranty fund at 100 cents on 
the dollar.” At various times the companies have been 
“able successfully to oppose legislation” and “to obtain 
legislation such as they desired.” 

Although the present commissioner of insurance is per- 
sonally exonerated of graft or corruption in handling re- 
organization of the companies, the department of insur- 
ance receives very severe criticism because Commissioner 
Alger is convinced that the department’s examinations of 
the companies for many years have “failed almost com- 
pletely to furnish any real protection to the public.” In 
fact, in many cases the department’s audits were “harm- 
ful because of the impression created” that false state- 
ments in the annual reports of the companies “were cor- 
rect because they had been passed on by state authority.” 


In connection with the efforts to rehabilitate the com- 
panies the commissioner points out that “large scale ef- 
forts” are being made to induce certificate holders “to 
permit a return of the management ... who were delin- 
quent in the safeguarding of their interests.” In fact, a 
bill passed the legislature last spring which would have 
restored the companies to the same individuals who had 
already fleeced the certificate holders. The governor 
vetoed the bill but under the reorganizations which are 
now going on the question arises whether the remaining 
assets are to be used mainly to put the companies on their 
feet or to be conserved for the benefit of the certificate 
holders of “poor” and “modest means” whose funds have, 
the commissioner points out, “by a curious irony, fur- 
nished business with more office and warehouse space and 
the well-to-do with more high-class apartments than will 
be needed for some years to come.” 


The Highlander Folk School 


The Highlander Folk School, located on a mountain 
farm near Monteagle, Tennessee, was organized in 1932 
“to provide an educational center for Southern workers.” 
It is concerned with workers in both rural and urban 
areas. Short schools are conducted in residence. Mem- 
bers of the faculty and the students also do a good deal 
of extension work. 

An 8 weeks term of the school will begin on January 
7, 1935. There will be classes in public speaking, music, 
journalism, dramatics, economics, philosophy, psychology 
and workers’ education. ‘Teachers and students do 4 
hours manual labor daily. Classes are held only in the 
forenoon. In the evenings there are discussions, group 
singing and folk dancing. 


The Surplus Relief Corporation 


The first annual report of the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation for 12 months ending September 30 has been 
made public. During the first year of operation almost 
700,000,000 pounds of food were distributed through re- 
lief agencies. The Corporation has dealt in a great variety 
of products, including feed, grains, live cattle, citrus 
fruits, syrup, grass seed, cotton, fuel, dairy products, 
fish, etc. 


In the Magazines 


Successful Farming. November, 1934. 


Hobson, Asher. “Agriculture Needs World Markets.” Dr. 
Hobson is a member of the faculty of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. We have been selling the products from one acre out 
of six to other countries during the postwar period. If these mar- 
kets are not opened up it will be a serious situation for American 
agriculture. Dr. Hobson points out the contradictory policies 
which nations are carrying on. Holland, Denmark and the 
United States are encouraging the reduction of hog production. 
Great Britain and Germany are encouraging hog raising. “Some 
nations are excited over the pressure of the population upon the 
food supply; other nations are worried over the pressure of the 
food supply upon the population.” 


Homiletic Review. October, 1934. 


Malcolm, Dana. “The Larger Parish.’—Dr. Dana is a mem- 
ber of the faculties of the Yale Divinity School and the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. “There is no exact or authoritative defi- 
nition of the larger parish. It is a theory and a principle, a 
prophecy and a foretaste of more complete church union.” 

Organizers of larger parishes make recognition of the town- 
country community. They promote cooperation between dwellers 
in villages and on the farms. The larger parish is in fact a re- 
ligious cooperative of the highest order. It promotes considerable 
experimentation in reorganizing the work of the rural church. 


October, 1934. 


Holt, Arthur E. “Urban Liberals and Agriculture.”"—A group 
of urban liberals, discussing the 6-hour day and the 5-day week, 
was recently satisfied with the statement that on his sixth day 
the urban worker might in many cases work in his garden and 
produce food. In other words, in his free time the industrial 
worker may compete with the farmer. There are many urban 
liberals who get their ideas from the British Labor Party. Others 
think they have discovered a new divine right in the city’s right 
to cheap food, yet they do not believe in cheap labor. “We can- 
not trust any urban-born liberalism to do our thinking.” 


Rural America. 


October 13, 1934. 


Numerous letters on drought relief from farmers in the North- 
west are published in this issue. The general tenor is that drought 
relief is being accepted as a temporary help. Many people have 
never had any assistance before. Temporary relief need not have 
any lasting effect on morale, say the editors, provided states and 
communities exercise their responsibilities. “Our greatest concern 
should be in regard to our children. Those with sensitive na- 
tures, unused to the necessity of receiving aid and taunted by the 
unthinking, may suffer from the effects for years to come.” 


The Farmer. 


Current History, November, 1934. 


Nevins, Allan, professor of American history, Columbia Uni- 
versity. “League Gains from Russia.”—Russia’s entrance into the 
League came as a result of the practical abandonment by Russia 
of the idea of world-revolution, and of the menace to Russia of- 
fered by Germany and Japan. The League “with all its faults” 
is “indispensable to humanity.” Russia’s action may prove to be 
“a great turning point in the fortunes of the League.” 


Sekine, Gumpei, staff member of the Intelligence Bureau of 
the Japanese Navy Department. “Japan’s Case for Sea Power.” 
—Japan demands “in the last analysis . . . absolute equality in 
the right of national existence.” Therefore she asks that “the 
powers now most strongly armed should carry out reductions of 
their own accord so that all the nations concerned may enjoy an 
unperturbed sense of security.” 


Correction 


In connection with the article on Taxation Trends in 
the INFORMATION SERVICE, October 20, our attention has 
been called to the fact that although some state courts 
have held income taxes unconstitutional when the con- 
stitution included a uniformity clause, other state courts 
have decided that income taxes are not property taxes and 
hence not subject to the limitation. 
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